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Griscom Hall 


is now open. Rates during July $10, and $12 per 
week ($6 to holders of coupons). 

All rooms during August are reserved for cou- 
pon holders up to July 15 only, and coupon holders 
are therefore urged to have reservations made at 
once. 


Stock is yet for sale to Friends. Adddress, 


Griscom HALL, 
Buck Gill Falls, Pa. 


YE OLDE BUCK INN 
of Revolutionery fame is now open under new 
management. Fine old shade, excellent water. 
For booklet and particulars address, T. S. Cox, 
manager. HAVERFORD, PA. 





The Man and His Watch 


The man who selects good works in 
buying a watch will seldom miss a 
train or an appointment. 

We sell only the dependable kind 
of watches, at right prices—and 
have been selling them for nearly 
a century. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. 











E. BINDER 
MILLINER 


1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 


Reduction in remaining stock. 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 





WATCH REPAIRING 


TABU SED 









by skilled workman, 
at moderate prices, 
backed by our gua- 
rantee and 89 years’ 
experience. That is 
what we offer. Can 
you do better? 





RIGGS &® BRO.,"310 Market Street 


Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 


aanensens won — 








Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. a 


ANTED— BY YOUNG MAN AND WIFE, 

position in country. Wife not very strong, 

man able and willing to do any thing. Brought 
up in country. Address, C. B. H., this office. 





ANTED— POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 

or Mother’s helper where other help is kept. 

Fourteen years in last position. Address, No. 64, 
this office. 





ANTED— BOYS AND GIRLS TO GET 

new subscribers for Scattered Seeds. Liber- 
al commission. Address, S. S. 140 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED- BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 

Farm house, large rooms, plumbing, large 
shady lawn. Half hours ride from city. One mile 
from trolley. “‘S,” R. F. D. No. 2, Newtown 
Square, Pa. 


ANTED— WORKING HOUSEKEEPER IN 
small family Reference required. Ad- 
dress, P. A. M. 125 W. Chestnut St., West Ches 
ter, Pa. 
WANTED BY GRADUATE TRAINED 
nurse, the care of an invalid. Good refer- 
ence. Address, No. 68, this office. 


ANTED— BY YOUNG WOMAN, SITUA 
tion during summer months, seashore or 
mountains. References. Address with particu- 
lars, No. 67, this office. 


ANTED— A RESPONSIBLE, EXPERI— 
enced woman as care-taker for feeble old 

lady; also to assist with light-work, and, at times, 
to actas house-keeper. Address, E. F. this office 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


Excellent Accomodations for Transient 
and Permanent guests. 
Single rooms and suites 
Newly furnished, modern conveniences, 
efficient service, terms on application 
25c. MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE 25c. 
(served only in Y. F. A. Building 
Dinner, 12 to2 P. M. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 5.40 to 7 p. m. 


Visiting Friends should make the Asso- 
ciation rooms their head-quarters 


Small party will sail from New York 
November 28. Six months. Write for 
particulars. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 North 19th St. Philadelphia 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


The Rhododendron is in full bloom 


A writer who is at B. H. F 
scribe our Fourth of July” 
New York magazines. 


is going to de 
for one of the big 


All cottages at B. H. F. have now been rented 
for 1908. 


Over 350 guests at the Inn over First-day. A 
friend once told the writer that he always slept 
better the evening the /ntelligencer arrived if he 
knew just how many were enjoying the cool breez- 
es at B. H. 


Pocono Lake Preserve, twenty-two miles a- 
way, is preparing to bar out automobiles as they 
scare away birds. We are troubled with them too 
at Buck Hill, that is visiting automobilists. 
They won’t stick to the road we have giv 


*n them 
up to the Inn but want to run over all the roads of 
the settlement, and ata lively gait too! Come, 
autoists, be considerate and give us a “square 


deal.’’ There were fourteen machines belonging 
to our guests to care for over last week end 


The horseback riding languishes because there 
is no one to especially push it this vear, 
are a number of good saddle 
for those who want them. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race St. 


but there 
horses in the stable 


Philadelphia. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809° Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
303 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pe 


No Obligations 


We do not assume that if a 
business Friend or School 
Principal sends for our new 
catalog, he necessarily ex- 
pects to give us his orders, 
nor do we make his life a bur- 
den thereafter. 


We merely understand that he 
wants his office or school sup- 
plies and stationery at the lowest 
prices consistent with good qual- 
ity, and we welcome the opportu- 
nity of showing him that we can 
supply him on those terms. A 
postal or ‘phone call brings the 
catalog, free. This would be a 
fine day to send for it. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JEN KINs, 
Manager. 


arent cestnatten memes 


sy 
y 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM, 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


—_— 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia, 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 383-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second 
elass Matter. 
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Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Giris 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principat 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
( Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 18 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue, 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 
EASTON SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 


Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
Girard Building 


Stenographer  css2 
WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





GEO. B. COCK 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


SAFE BANKING 


THE FAIRMOUNT SAVINGS TRUST COMPANY, affords absolute safety for all deposits en- 
trusted to its care by reason of its Capital and Surplus and its conservative and prudent management. 


Among its Directors and Officers are included : 


CHAS. EDGERTON, First Vice-President 
President Coatesville Boiler Works. 


Isaac RoBERTs, Secretary & Treasurer 
Isaac ForsYTHE, Trust Officer 
FRANKLIN S. EDMONDS, Solicitor 


Harry S. BoNNER, 
with Haines, Jones & Cadbury 
IsRAEL H. JOHNSON, JR., 
President Israel H. Johnson, Jr. & Co., Ine, 
EpwWINn W. THOMAS, 
of Jos. W. Thomas & Sons 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS IN ANY AMOUNT FROM ONE DOLLAR UPWARD ARE WELCQME AND 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON SAME AT THE RATE OF 314% PER ANNUM. 
Interest at 2# paid on Check Accounts. 
Safe Deposit Boxes are rented from $2.50 per annum upwards. 


FAIRMOUNT SAVINGS TRUST COMPANY 1591 Race Street 


Opposite The Friends’ Book Store 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Friends, be careful where you place your feet, 
for you may tread upon some of the precious 
flowers springing up out of God’s earth. 

GEORGE Fox. 


I waited several years until Philadelphia Y early 
Meeting was ready to receive my message on the 
subject of human slavery, so as not to create dis- 
cord in the body. JOHN WOOLMAN. 


HARMONY. 
’T was the voice of a brick in a building high, 
A brick of the lower tier: 
‘*Behold, my brothers mount up to the sky 
And leave me forgotten here. 
But I hold my place, and I bide my time, 
That must come to the great and small; 
And though I be lost in the dirt and the grime, 
I’m the hove of the whole high wall. 


“There be brothers of mine at the very top 
Of the building so broad and high, 

And they think to go forward and never to stop 
This side of the sun-kissed sky. 

‘Oh, the poor, dull bricks of the lower wall,’ 
They ery as they look below; 

But their harsh words ruffle me not at all, 
For the base of their strength I know. 


“It is on my shoulders they upward mount 
To their place in the sunlight fair, 

And, though far below them, I still account 
Myself the highest there. 

For the law that governs I understand, 
And the law of the world to be; 

It is this: We are all as one in the land, 
As the drops are all one in the sea.” 


—Charles Eugene Banks. 


INCREASING OUR MEMBERSHIP THROUGH 
THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

We have involved in this subject three import- 
ant problems, which, when viewed from the stand- 
point of the future development of our religious 
organization, are fundamental in character. What 
are the primary aims of the First-day school? 
Should the First-day school consciously aim to 
build up the Meeting? How can it be done? 


The Aim of the First-day School.—In order to | 


get a consensus of opinion and thus be able to 
formulate a statement which would represent the 
united views of some of our representative mem- 
bers of the Society who have had experience in 
First-day school work, a query was sent out con- 
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{ Volume LXV. 


cerning the primary aims of the First-day school. 
I found that practically all of the forty Friends 
from the various Yearly Meetings who replied, 
united in maintaining that the First-day school 
should aim ultimately toward the development of 
moral character and religious insight through in- 
struction. In order to accomplish this twenty- 
seven maintain that the schools should specifically 
aim to bring new members into the Society and 
thirteen consider that this should be a natural 
sequence and in no wise a direct aim. Seventeen 
emphasize the teaching of the history, principles, 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends. Ten 
especially desire a careful and appreciative study 
of the Bible, and four insist on a better appre- 
ciation of the Inner Light. One who unfortunate- 
ly appears to be in a class by herself, urges that 
we gather in the children who do not attend any 
Sabbath school. 

These are the views of a few interested Friends, 
but I believe they fairly represent the views of the 
Society in general, and they will thus form in a 
measure the center of orientation from which I 
may further exploit my views. If the First-day 
schools do not effectively accomplish these aims 
they forfeit their sole excuse for the right of ex- 
istence and should be replaced by other more use- 
ful organizations. 

The Relation of the First-day School to the 
Meeting.—The First-day school is a natural af- 
filiation of the meeting, and I cannot conceive how 
so many earnest, conscientious Friends can view 
this relationship with indifference. The First- 
day school needs the constant support of the meet- 
ing and the meeting is dependent for its future 
existence on the First-day school. A constant 
feeling of mutual sympathy, friendship, and help- 
fulness is necessary, and ministers and members 
of the meeting must frequently be seen in our 
First-day schools. There is a parallelism here 
between the relationship of parents and children. 
The secret of good guidance, dear friends, is com- 
radeship, and if our parents understood this vital 
principle they would mingle with their children 
as companions, whether it be in the First-day 
school, in the home or on the playground, and just 
as our young boys and girls need the guiding sym- 
pathy of a thoughtful father and a loving mother, 
so the First-day school needs the encouragement 
and support not only of the “Committee of Over- 
sight” but the entire meeting. Conversely the 





mete 
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First-day school must necessarily act as an im- 
portant source from which the meeting must gain 
new interests, new ideals, and new members. The 
First-day school must never doubt its mission to 
strengthen the meeting in every available manner. 

The First-day Schools are Rapidly Decreasing 
in Numbers.—Numbers frequently do not mean 
anything, but they some times indicate tendencies. 
If the First-day schools continue to decrease in 
numbers as rapidly as they have during the past 
eight years, they will be extinct in about thirty 
years, and they will be known only as a part of 
our history. From 1900 to 1906 the numbers in 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting decreased from 
5,366 to 4,524, and this year’s report at Yearly 
Meeting indicated that the numbers have con- 
tinued to decrease to 4,102. Twelve hundred and 
sixty-four First-day school pupils lost in eight 
years in our Yearly Meeting, and several of the 
other meetings are losing more than we are. From 
1900 to 1906, Baltimore lost the difference between 
1,509 and 1,101; New York, 484 and 329; Ohio, 
70 and 57; Indiana, 333 and 271; Genesee, 236 and 
58; and Illinois increased from 180 to 227. Dur- 
ing these six years the number of schools de- 
creased from 145 to 129. We will look forward 
with much interest and anxiety for this year’s re- 
port at the General Conference. 

Does this mean that we are failing? Yes, in 
numbers, decidedly so. In the methods of work, 
in the plans of organization and in their influence 
for righteousness, our schools never were doing 
such good work as they are doing to-day. Static 
They must grow and 
develop or else they degenerate. New First-day 
schools should be established where there are op- 


schools can no longer exist. 


portunities and needs, and not too much senti- 
ment should be wasted over the old schools that 
have outlived their usefulness. If there is any 
doubt as to the mission of the First-day school in 
its attitude toward the community and toward the 
meeting, I think we should become clear in our 
minds as to just how we stand. A doubt is fre- 
quently a good thing, but an earnest conviction 
is more effective when it comes to organization. 
Friends have always appreciated the necessity 
of educational opportunities and educational ad- 
vancement, and the First-day school which has 
now been permanently established for nearly fifty 
years, 1s, from an educational standpoint, a ne- 
cessary part of our system of religious training; 
it is an essential requisite for the spiritual de- 
velopment of our boys and girls and it has been a 
most important factor in ke 


organization intact. 


eping the religious 
The boys and girls in these 
schcols will be the leaders among the Friends of 


the future, and we must do everything in our 


A 


power to make these schools increasingly effective 
in reaching and helping all members of the So- 


_ ciety, including both the possible and probable 


ones. It is imperative that we increase the num- 
bers in our First-day schools. 


The First-day Schools Should Aim to Bring 


| New Members Into the Meeting.—One New York 


Friend, in answer to the above query, wrote me, 
“It does not seem to me that it (the First-day 


| school) need aim to bring new members into the 


Society. I do not know why it should, nor how.” 


| This view appears rather strange after what has 
| been said and yet it is the view of a very large 


number of influential Friends who consider those 


| who join the meeting as an unimportant by-prod- 


uct. 

There are a few fundamental reasons why we 
should aim to increase our numbers if we profess 
to be earnest Christian workers. First, as Mary 
Whitson suggests, if our foundation principles are 
true and our form of worship valuable, it is well 
to bring others to accept them, and, as Amy Wil- 
lets states, “The membership has been helpful to 
us and we want others to know of the same.” We 
need to increase our numbers, for as Thaddeus 
Kenderdine says, “Birthright members are get- 
ting so scarce that our Society will die out if we 
depend on this source alone, so we must seek those 
in sympathy with us and make Friends of them.” 
Howard M. Jenkins forcibly said a few years ago 
that “If Friends have a right to be, they have a 
right to increase.’ Do we not all really agree with 
Dr. Janney when he holds that “‘the more people 
who support the Friends’ principles the better?” 
Then why do we not make more conscious efforts 
in this line? “The members of the First-day 
school should be asked in a friendly and persistent 
way to join the meeting and take an active inter- 
est in its affairs,” writes J. F. Scull, and Henry W. 
Wilbur adds, in his usual logical manner, “It 
would seem that the First-day school which does 
not become a feeder of the meeting, has not per- 
formed its main duty thoroughly and _intelli- 
gently.” 

Joining Meeting Through Convincement.—To 
join the meeting through convincement is vital. 
People as a rule are not going to take this step 
unless they are earnest Christians who wish to de- 
velop themselves spiritually and aid others who do 
likewise. While pure Quaker blood circulated 
through our ancestors, and while we prize the 
rich heritage which has blessed so many of us liv- 
ing to-day, there are those of us whose immediate 
parents are not Friends, who can hear and, I hope 
and pray, heed that Divine “still small voice” 
which speaks alike to you and to me, of the im- 
manence of God in man. May that Divine light 
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send its beneficent rays out to many others and 
bring them in to work and pray with us. 

The First-day School May Help the Meeting 
by the Indirect Means Given, and by Holding its 
Members Until they Join the Meeting —Formu- 
lating a consensus of views held by experienced 
and interested workers in the First-day school 
and meeting, as to the methods of keeping the pu- 
pils in our schools, we find them emphasizing the 
value of sympathy and encouragement on the part 
of the older members, the value of example, the 
benefits of putting pupils on committees for “Ac- 
tivity,” as Ellwood Roberts states, “‘in good, is the 
grand panacea for deliverance from evil.’ The 
value of teachers with strong personalities is em- 
phasized and about one-half of the number say 
that young people should be solicited, not nagged, 
in a Friendly and persistent way, both publicly 
and privately, by showing them we would like to 
have them with us, both in the First-day school 
and in the meeting. Last week one of the best 
students in our large State Normal School came 
to me and said, in a serious and rather pathetic 
tone, “I am the only one left.” “The only one 
left?” “Yes, father and mother joined the Pres- 
byterians last First-day, and I am the only one 
left in our large family who wants to join the 
meeting, and I cannot join now because I may not 
be near meeting when I go to teach next year.” 
There are a great many young people who need 
a little more encouragement than they are getting 
in reference to joining meeting. 

The Fundamental Problem.—The above are im- 
portant phases of the work in connection with our 
schools, and I wish I had time to discuss each one 
of them. Friends, there is one way, and at this 
time a more important way, in which the First- 
day schools can strengthen themselves and their 
meetings. It is not mentioned directly in any of 
the forty answers to the queries, but Florence H. 
Tittensor refers to it indirectly. In thirty-five 
cases it is definitely stated by various representa- 
tives of the seven Yearly Meetings in answer to 
my question, “At what ages is it most difficult to 
hold the young members of the First-day 
Schools?” that it is almost impossible to hold boys, 
and in many cases girls, between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-two. At our exercises at the last 
Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia there were prac- 
tically no boys at our afternoon session, of these 
ages, excepting a class from Fairhill, and a few 
scattered here and there in some of the other 
classes. What does this mean? It means that we 
are losing our hold at the very time we should 
strengthen it. When our beloved Society was or- 
ganized by George Fox the whole religious world 
was in a state of ferment. People joined church 
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| because of the spirit of the times. Times are dif- 
ferent at present. Our children need and require 
| careful education in religion, and we are turning 
them away, or at least letting them turn them- 
selves away at the time when we need them and 
when they most need us. 

The Solution.—What are the causes of this re- 
markable decline in interest in our religious wor- 
ship at this particular age? What are the possi- 
bilities if it could be avoided? 

There are two ways of seeking a solution. One 
is to study the outside fortuitous influences which 
are brought to bear on the boy or girl at this age 
in the way of entertainments, social engagements, 
clubs, ete. ’ 

But these are surface conditions. What are the 
real causes? They lie deep down in the physical, 
intellectual, social and religious development of 
the boy or girl. It is during this critical period 
that education has made the most mistakes and 
practically all religious institutions are still un- 
aware of the problems and grave responsibilities 
which here confront us. The First-day school 
must hold these people, and in order to do so they 
must have teachers with psychological insight and 
rare intuition. Several Friends have written me 
that it is more difficult to get teachers than pu- 
pils. Should a Society like ours permit such con- 
ditions? Our great need to-day is trained teach- 


| ers, and nearly all Friends recognize this. We 


must not discourage the good men and women 
who are doing more by their strong character 
and Christian influence than any amount of spe- 
cial training can ever hope to do; the Greatest 
Teacher that ever lived spent eighteen yars in 
preparation, but the unparalleled influence of Je- 
sus as a Teacher was due to the fact that He lived 
the truth He taught. The fact still remains, the 
great need of the First-day schools at present is 
trained teachers who understand boys and girls of 
the adolescent period. 

It will not be possible to take up the fortuitous 
influences. What are we doing in this line? Vig- 
orous social life at this age is exhausting and con- 
sequently it needs guiding and controlling, but to 
eliminate it is disastrous. Why not put some of it 
into our First-day schools? Some adult classes 
1 visited in England seemed to partially meet this 
condition. 

The Meaning of Childhood.—Children are no 
longer considered little men and women, neither 
is childhood a direct preparation for maturity. 
Parents and teachers are beginning to realize that 
childhood has a meaning of its own; it has its 
own problems and its own purposes, and the child 





is a distinct human being, who differs from its 
future self physically, mentally, and morally. Phys- 


ie 


ically the composition of the body differs from 
the grown person, many organs are in a stage of 
growth, new bones are being formed and the pro- 
portion of the various parts of the body differ. 
Mentally, the difference is greater than physically, 
the child lives more in the present, and is more 
open to suggestions, because its nervous system 
is unstable and irritable, its memory is better, its 
senses keener, the emotions stronger and more 
fleeting; the imagination more vivid, and mental 
activity in general more vigorous. The instincts— 
those dynamic forces of education—are at their 
maximum, and the child is always growing, pro- 
gressing, developing, maturing. Morally the dif- 
ference is still greater and there are many prob- 
lems and situations with which the child has 
never been face to face. “New occasions teach new 
duties,” and the child must wait for the occasion. 
Often the child’s vivid imagination causes him 
to mistake the imagined for the real and he is 
accused of falsehood when his motive is good. 
Childhood has its own significance, and every 
child has a right.to instruction, to protection, and 
to time for growth. 

The young child accepts on faith and authority. 
God is for it a personal God. Credulity is the 
ch:ld’s principal religious characteristic, and it 
must at first necessarily accept external authority 
and sanctions, even though we may be able to 
gradually lead it through its keen conscience to a 
consciousness of the Divine indwelling. A deep 
insight into true morality and religion is not near- 
ly so well developed with the child under eleven 
years as it will be a few years later. At this 
younger age the child depends more on its sense 
than on its reason. It is more habitual and au- 
tomatic in its actions and is therefore more sus- 
ceptible to drill and discipline. 


Adolescence.—Many revivalists have wrongly 
used the period of later childhood to “gather in” 


converts; to make converts. Friends do not be- 
lieve that men ever make converts, and for fear 
they might err in this line they have gone to the 
opposite extreme and have become indifferent. We 
should try to get the members of the First-day 
school to join the meeting, in order to keep them 
pure, as in early childhood. Pupils are very impres- 
sionable at this age and the outside wor!'d makes 
the impressions if our Society does not. In being 
careful we have been neglectful. 

The period of credulity ends about the eleventh 
year, and after this the child begins to think for 
itself, it begins to question authority and to as- 
sume a more critical and skeptical attitude. Fre- 
quently it rebels against authority. Between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen there is a religious 
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awakening. This can no longer be denied and it 
must be recognized. 

There is another awakening, frequently more 
moral in its nature, between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen. This is the period when boys are 
doubtful and skeptical, physical science and math- 
ematics receiving most respect in their school 
studies. The girls are dissatisfied over conflicting 
ideas and feelings, and in the majority of cases 
they remain in the First-day school a few years 
longer than the boys. Should we condemn these 
young people for their doubts? Should we avoid 
them? Should we turn them loose as we have been 
doing? No. This is an age when the child’s mo- 
tive is of prime importance. The higher intel- 
lectual and spiritual activities are rapidly unfold- 
ing and the feeling of sympathy is very promi- 
nent. The adolescent should in no case be con- 
sidered an inferior and treated so; he or she 
should be treated as a friend who is very sensitive 
to blame and open to legitimate praise. During a re- 
cent conversation with an ex-President of Swarth- 
more College, I was told that the secret of the 
marvelous success of the present executive of that 
institution with the young men and young women 
was due to the wonderful way in which he took 
the students into his confidence when considering 
problems connected with the life at the college. 
We have here a good example of the “‘preparation 
for complete living” by actual participation in 


| the problems of life. 


Young people respect an enthusiastic teacher 
with a keen intellect and deep moral insight. Their 
likes and dislikes are very strong and they want 
some one who will actually raise their ideals and 


| not simply talk about doing so. They expect kind- 


ness and they admire courage and strength. I 


| wonder if some do not leave First-day school be- 


cause they have outgrown their teachers? 


What these young people demand is an earnest, 
impartial and intelligent search for the truth. If 


| we isolate them from our meetings we lose a large 


portion of what we have gained, and there follows 


| in most such disappointed people a long period— 


frequently a lifetime—of indifference, and a gold- 
en opportunity has been lost. We must hold these 
young people. This is the crucial point where we 
are failing. This is the main way in which the 
First-day school may be used to increase the mem- 
bership of our Society. The public and private 
schools have failed, the Sabbath schools have very 
perceptibly failed, and here is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for Friends to do a great and useful work 
for which the Society is especially adapted. We 
can do more than any other religious organiza- 
tion toward the solution of this problem, because 
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of the practical nature of our teachings, our in- 
terest in educational problems, the size of the So- 
ciety, and the means and opportunities for work, 
providing the Society at large is willing to under- 
take the work. The fruits of such work would be 
invaluable to all kinds of religious and educa- 
tional institutions. To me it is a serious concern 
which we can not afford to neglect. 

At'this age some young Friends who have been 
trained in the simple, pure faith of their parents 
begin to realize forcibly that God is very close 
to them, in the form of a higher power which 
guides and directs them when they heed His call- 
ings. They soon find themselves at peace with 
God. Many boys and some girls are too busy with 
the objective world to give their inner feelings 
an opportunity for growth, and their predominant 
interest in reasonable things will cause them to 
miss the delicate and incipient religious feeling 
for which they have been looking. 

It is a natural instinct for young men and wo- 
men to be religious. The immanence of God 
makes it a necessity. People are anxious for moral 
and religious ideas, but they want ideas with some 
direct connection with the world in which they 
live. The churches are failing to meet the needs 
of the time and consequently their buildings are 
seldom filled, and men especially are in the mi- 
nority. The churches have emphasized creeds, 
formulas, dogmas, but they have neglected the 
vitalizing principles of true religion which make 
up a natural part of our being. And while there 
are more Christian men and women to-day than 
there were a few years since, the majority of them 
seldom, if ever, attend meetings for religious wor- 
ship. If we wish to keep our Society the great 
religious force it has been, we must aid our mem- 
bers in seeking for those things which are vitaliz- 
ing and satisfying. That God presence in each 
of us must be a living presence which tends to 
work out its activity in all that we do for our- 
selves and for humanity. 

To recapitulate. One of the primary aims of the 
First-day school is to bring new members into 
the Society. Most Friends believe this but do not 
carry it out. The First-day schools bear a very 
close relationship to the meeting, and they have 
done most valuable work in the past and are do- 
ing better work to-day, but they are decreasing 
in numbers, because many Friends do not earnest- 
ly believe they should increase, because the value 
of “joining meeting through convincement” has 
been underestimated, and because the needs of 
young boys and girls of the adolescent age have 
neither been understood nor recognized. The so- 
lution is to unite the First-day school with the 


| 
| 
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meeting by studying the needs of the young peo- 
ple in whose hands the future welfare of the So- 
ciety must rest. The study of adolescence and the 
methods of dealing with this period are the most 
urgent problems of our Society to-day. 

Dear Heavenly Father, help us to see what is 
right and what is best to do; help us to do it. 
Grant that our Society may make the world bet- 
ter by its presence. Grant that we may help to 
carry out Thy will “on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

Birp T. BALDWIN. 

West Chester, Pa. 


MORAL EDI ICATION. 


The need of impressing upon the minds of 
young people the facts which shall fit them for 
parenthood on the one hand, and preserve their 
purity in the midst of the insidious temptations 
that they must meet on the other, is finding ex- 
pression on every side. 

This important phase of education can no longer 
be regarded as a “fad” or a matter of personal 
opinion. Those who are studying social conditions 
most carefully and who are coming to realize the 
close relations that exist between vice and socio- 
economic questions, have had forced upon them 
the conclusion that while laws which aim to pre- 
vent and banish crime should be passed and en- 
forced, still the real hope of improvement lies in 
the moral education of the youth. 

In this is the hope of the future, since the young 
man or the young woman who knows where the 
danger lies, is not only prepared to successfully 
combat it personally, but is also in position to give 
powerful assistance in removing the causes and 
changing the economic conditions that lead to vice 
and constitute the soil in which it luxuriates. 

This need of education is taking deep hold of 
thoughtful minds everywhere. In Europe the 
moral training of the young was insisted upon 
by the late Prof. Fourier and now by other ad- 
voeates of the iniquitous system of State regula- 
tion of vice, who, acknowledging the failure and 
immorality of that system, see in moral education 
the only hope of real improvement. Throughout 
Europe, therefore, an organized movement for 
the moral instruction of young people, during 
their school period, is spreading. 

So also in America. Recently, one of the Na- 
tional Education Associations, at the suggestion 
of President Swain, appointed a strong committee 
to look into this question, and it made an interest- 
ing report touching especially the subject of the 
amount of religious instruction given to the stu- 
dents at nearly all American colleges. 
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The great American Medical Association, rep- 
resenting most of the physicians of this country, 
approved a suggestion to establish “some system 
of educating the youth of our country through 
lectures by competent persons in our public 
schools, before women’s clubs, and in church or- 
ganizations, and by monographs of suitable char- 
acter, teaching the sacred and important role” of 
generation. 

The Methodist and Baptist Churches in annual 
conference have passed ringing resolutions to the 
same effect. 

In view of this great growth of sentiment in 
favor of such education, and its advocacy by earn- 
est and intelligent men and women whose ability 
to know what is best for our young people cannot 


be questioned, is it not time for parents and teach- | 


ers to accept their judgment? 
It seems evident that no boy or girl should be 


allowed to leave the high school untaught on this 


subject. 

The American Purity Alliance has published a 
series of four pamphlets which contain all the 
needed instruction, carefully prepared by gifted 
and well-informed writers, and these will be for- 
warded free to all who send to the office, 207 E. 
15th Street, New York. 

O. EDWARD JANNEY. 

Baltimore, Md. 


NO HALF-WAY SOCIAL SALVATION. 
[An editorial in The Philanthropist.] 


The Philanthropist has more than once had oc- | 
sasion to assert its belief that the moral integrity 
of the poor is as well or better maintained than | 


that of the rich. Still it would be worse than 
foolish to deny that in view of present economic 
conditions, and the collective industrial life that 
exists, there are exceptionally grave dangers co: 

fronting the daughters of the poor. The standard 


of appearance, in dress, which is now part of our 


sucial system, with the inadequate wage which 


is almosi universally paid young woin<:: in stores 
and factories, opens an avenue to temptation to 


them which is not easy always to resist. That the | 
great bulk of these young women go through | 


temptation unscathed, we believe affords a certain 


evidence of the innate moral standards of the | 
young women of America. It should be urged | 


with constancy, however, that conditions be im- 
posed so that the conflict for personal purity may 
be more easily waged and more certainly won 
by our young women than is now the case. 
There is another side to this story which many 
people who talk about it do not always recognize. 
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A considerable part of the danger to young wo- 
men is because of the low ideals and careless prac- 
tices of the sons of the rich and well to do. Every 
effort should be made to increase the economic 
and industrial opportunities of women wage-earn- 
ers, but this generation needs to learn nothing 
worse than the truth that our race cannot be so- 
cially protected and saved by halves. Girls do not 
go to the bad, either by way of the store or the 
shop, unless a still larger number of young men 
go down with them. Social rottenness at the top, 
especially on the part of young men, is largely re- 
sponsible for much of the debauchery which ex- 
ists in large cities, and reaches out into the coun- 
try for the clean and healthy young womanhood 
to be found in these communities. In the main 
too little attention is given to the masculine factor 
in the social problem. There is no greater pro- 
tector of female honor than masculine virtue. To 
look after the moral ideals of boys should be a con- 
cern in no way second to guarding the moral life 
of girls. 


A CENTRAL THEME IN OUR LESSCN 
LEAVES. 


There is no question but that the Lesson Leaf 
is an important factor in the work of the First- 
day school. And we now need (and need badly) 
a Friends’ Lesson Leaf Quarterly that will enable 
the Superintendent of a Friends’ First-day school 
to talk collectively to his school any First-day 
morning on one common subject that will be intel- 
ligible to each and every class. He can not now 
do this, by the present method of lesson leaves; for 
probably one class has been studying about Jonah, 
another of David and another of Paul. As the 
Superintendent cannot take up three subjects at 
once, he compromises by avoiding all and filling 
up the space with miscellaneous matter. Thus, 
opportunity is lost by lack of system. 

There should be only one theme, but of it at 
least three grades, a primary, secondary and 
adult. If the subject was Paul, the primary les- 
son leaves should tell the story of Paul in lan- 
guage so simple, and yet so attractively, that the 
little tots would become interested. The second- 
ary would, of course, handle the same theme a 
little deeper and adapted to the needs of the 
intermediate classes, while the adults’ leaf 
would tell us all there is to ke told of Paul 
and his life work and his teachings. With 
this system of lesson leaves it would be an easy 
matter for the Superintendent, when he ealls the 
school together after their study period, to talk 
to them collectively on the one theme and all 
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classes would understand and thus a greater 
amount of good could be done with same amount 
of effort. 

Then if each First-day school leaf was dated, 
every school under the Yearly Meeting would be 
studying the self-same lesson, and any visiting 
Friend would know the morning’s subject. 

In order for progress in our First-day school 
work, system and united effort is necessary. 

ELIZABETH B. SATTERTHWAITE. 

Trenton, N. J. 

The suggestions made by our Friend will have 
sympathy among a considerable number of First- 
day school workers. The ideas here expressed 
have had a sufficiently potent influence upon the 
thought of Sunday school workers of the past to 
induce the custom of making lesson leaves from 
the International text on the basis of one theme 
for all grades, and of dated lessons. 

The Literature Committee of the General Con- 
ference has taken a different position after long 
and thoughtful consideration. In their attitude 
against using a single theme for all classes they 
are supported by the best pedagogical judgment 
of many able and distinguished educators of other 
denominations. The reasons which make such a 
series as is suggested seem unwise to them, are 
mainly as follows: 

First-day schools exist primarily for the in- 
struction of pupils and not for the convenience 
of visitors. The basis of instruction ought al- 
ways to be the subject that best suits the inter- 
est and capacity of each class without regard to 
the Superintendent’s convenience. Real and pro- 
fitable instruction in a general exercise is impos- 
sible to a First-day school composed of children 
and adults. Only in the rarest instances can in- 
terest in any subject be long maintained by speak- 
ing to or questioning a group of First-day school 
scholars of varied ages. Class work is the princi- 
pal factor of the First-day school. The selection 
of suitable material ought not to be influenced by 
a minor exercise of the school. The present 
writer clings persistently to the opinion that the 
real function of general exercises in a First-day 
school is to encourage a devotional spirit rather 
than to dispense instruction. An exercise that is 
a matter of feeling and not of intellectual compre- 
hension can be united in by all ages. The fact that 
people cannot be taught in masses, but must be 
resolved into classes for the purpose is recognized 
in every school up to a certain point. But fre- 
quently schools seem to forget that a Superintend- 
ent is no more able to instruct adult and infant 
classes at the same time than their teachers would 


| 
| 
| 
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have been. Every class ought to have the best 
kind of lessons for its needs. We are too individ- 
ualistic in our tendencies as a Society to ever 
seriously accept the proposition that there is any 
wisdom in having all our people everywhere learn- 
ing the same thing at the same time. We allow our 
convenience to betray our pedagogic sense when 
we subject our classes to such a plan of lessons. 
lt is inherent in the nature of some subjects that 
they cannot be well adapted to all grades. The 
character, history and work of Paul is a study for 
men and women, not for little children. We do 
not wish to be limited in our field of instruction 
to the few subjects that lend themselves readily 
to adaptation for all ages. 

The general consideration that has actuated the 
committee to abandon dated lessons is that the 
work of classes ought to be controlled by other 
reasons than the date of the leaf. It is impossible 
tor schools in session all of the year, in summer 
only, or in winter only, to continue the succession 
of a subject without omissions and use the lessons 
on the days stated by the dates. The fact that 
class periods vary in length from twenty to forty- 
five minutes is a further reason why schools can- 
not advance at the same rate through any series 
of lessons. To attempt to do so is to sacrifice the 
substance of work to its shadow. Dates, if not 
heeded, are harmless on Lesson Leaves, but un- 
necessarily confusing. 

While the committee to whom is entrusted the 
arduous task of preparing helps are still con- 
sciously groping for the thing which will serve 
the First-day schools best, and while they wish 
to consider the wishes and experience of First-day 
school workers, they at present feel a sense of 
pedagogic contentment that in relegating to the 
past the central lesson theme idea, they are on 
the road to progress. 


140 N 15th St., Phila. JANE P. RUSHMORE, Sec’ y. 


There is a niche in the Kingdom of Grace for 
those who can demonstrate that the Spirit is 
free from human organization, and works in all 
alike—laymen as well as priests, women as well 
as men, unlearned as well as learned—if only they 
will hear and obey. 





Silvanus P. Thompson. 


The genuine essence of truth never dies. What 
we call pure or impure is not the final question. 
Not how much chaff is in you, but whether you 
have any wheat—pure? I might say to many a 
man, Yes, you are pure enough but you are chaff. 

—Carlyle. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 11, 1908. 


TO SEND TO WINONA LAKE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES FROM ALL OUR MEETINGS. 

Now that we have definite information as to 
railroad rates to Winona Lake, and find that the 
trip, aiter all, will not be so expensive as had 
been taken for granted, we hear of a goodly num- 
ber of Friends here and there in the Eastern 
meetings who are planning to attend the Con- 
ierence. There will be, no doubt, a good sized 
delegation that will cross the Alleghanies to at- 
tend. It will be a very pleasant company to be in, 
and the more there are the pleasanter. 

It would be a good thing if the company going 
from the East could be thoroughly representative 
as well as large, and if it could include at least 
one from every monthly meeting. Very import- 
ant matters are disposed of at the Conference. 
The program takes up those subjects felt to be 
of most timely interest, and they are taken up 


with a view not merely to call forth good addresses | 


or papers and good discussions. The primary ob- 
ject is that something may be done. The session 
on gambling is intended to result in a thorough 
arousing on this subject in all our meetings and 
the starting of a campaign against the various 
iorms of gambling in every place where we have 
influence and in which such campaign has not al- 
ready been started. So with the session on tem- 
perance, on purity, and on the use of tobacco. So 
with the sessions devoted to public education, and 
to that full, rounded education sometimes spoken 
of redundantly as religious education. 
these discussions are to result in inspiration and 
activity in all our meetings, it is of the greatest 
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But if | 


importance that all, or as many as possible of our 


meetings, may be represented. This is important 
Loth that the discussion may be representative of 
actual conditions, as our members know them gen- 
erally, and also that the inspiration and the sug- 


gestions for, and impulse to, activity may be car- 


ried back from the Conference to as many as pos- | 


sible of our Friendly neighborhoods. 
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With this in view the following letter has been 
sent out to all monthly meetings: 

The Committee in charge of the General Conference to 
be held this summer, at Winona Lake, Indiana, are very 
desirous that Eastern Friends should feel no less interest 
in this than in the Conferences which have been held 
nearer their homes. There are two ways by means of 
which we can keep in touch with the Conference, the 
first, by going ourselves, and the second, by having others 
go from our neighborhood. The first way will be impos- 
sible to many, but we believe there are few Monthly Meet- 
ings which cannot arrange to have at least one member 
at Winona Lake. A general representation such as this would 
add materially to the interest and value of the Confer- 
ence, but the benefit gained by each community would, we 
believe, be inestimable. 

The Conference this year promises to be one of es- 
pecial interest and unique in its membership. 
Many live, wide-awake Western Friends who heretofore 
have not attended, will be present, and they no doubt will 
give us much that is new to think about or will present 
our old new Invitations to attend the 
Conference have been sent to Friends everywhere, of 


quite 


ideas in forms. 


whatever branch, and some branches not our own are 
appointing fraternal delegates, while other members will 
attend unofficially. The program as out- 
lined speaks strongly for itself and guarantees a helpful 
and inspiring week. 

The Committee would therefore urge you to seriously 
consider the subject, encourage your members to attend 
the Conference, and where necessary, make it possible 
financially for at least one representative to be present. 
This person should be expected to bring back to the 
Monthly Meeting, or to some other meeting, an account 
particularly of the things not reported in the minutes, 
the social features for example, but most of all, so far 


the spirit, inspiration, and 


it has been 


as possible, significance of 
the Conference. 

Information will be published from time to time in the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, or may be obtained from Mary H. 
Whitson, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

BERTHA L. BROOMELL, Secretary. 

There are a number of ways in which this sug- 
gestion may be carried out. Some monthly meet- 
ings may not find it in line with their manner of 
procedure and attitude toward some of the newer 
developments of our organized work to take up 
this letter any further than to read it in the meet- 
ing, if even this is done. In such a case it need be 
by no means right to let the matter go by de- 
fault. Some Friend who felt a concern in it 
might associate himself with other Friends, like- 
minded with himself, in collecting the necessary 
fund through voluntary contributions. It is a 
most excellent thing, when a meeting as such is 
not in a position for one reason or another to 
unite in doing a certain thing, that those who are 
so united should be faithful in going forward in 
the concern. I many cases the Friends’ associa- 
tion may be the proper body through which the 
representative for the neighborhood may be sent. 
In some cases the First-day school may do it. 
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There is probably not a meeting which, if we 
were accustomed to using money collectively 
where money is needed as our neighbors of other 
denominations are, could not, without any burden, 
being felt by any one, thus send several Friends 
to Winona without stopping at one or two. 

If this be generally done it will be a source of 
great strength to the Conference. It will also en- 
able the meetings more generally to have the bene- 
fit of these biennial General Conferences of 
Friends. 
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The Philanthropist for the second quarter con- | 


tains much that is of interest to the promoters | 


of social purity. The most important paragraph 
it contains is the good news that our Government 


has officially declared its adhesion to the treaty | 


against the white slave traffic. It is a cause for 
national rejoicing that the United States is now in 
line with the leading nations of Europe for inter- 
national righteousness. 


Another statement that will be news to most | 


of our readers, but not good news, is that there 
are not more than three states in the Union in 


which it is a felony for a husband to compel or | 
induce his wife to live in a place of immoral re- | 


sort. 

Illinois has recently amended its law on this 
subject so that any person who induces a woman 
to enter an immoral resort shall be punished by a 





heavy fine, or imprisonment from six months to | 


five years, or both; that a woman so induced shall 


be a competent witness; and that the “act or state 
of marriage shall not be a defense to violation of 
this Act.” 
ceptions to the general laxity are California and 
New York. 


JOHN ASHWORTH’S VISIT. 


The other states that are possible ex- | 


John Ashworth, of Manchester, England, has 


received a certificate from his monthly meeting to 
visit Friends in Canada and the United States. He 
expected to sail on the 8th of this month on the 


“Empress of Ireland,’ with his daughter Mar- | 


guerite Bertha, for Montreal via Quebec. Aside 
from his Friendly mission he comes to this coun- 
try as President of the Manchester Geological and 
Mining Society, at the invitation of the Canadian 
Mining Institute, whose guest he will be while in 
Montreal. The Institute has arranged three ex- 


cursions, commencing the 24th of Eighth month, | 


the first to Sydney and other points in Nova 
Scotia, the second to Toronto and vicinity, and the 
third to Victoria and other places in British Co- 
lumbia. 
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In a letter to a friend, John Ashworth says: 
“Feeling a religious concern to spend a few days 
at Winona Lake attending the Congress, I have 
decided to abandon the trip to Sydney and instead 
meet Friends in Montreal about 17th or 18th of 
Eighth month, then proceed to Toronto and ar- 
range to meet both sections of Friends jointly and 
give the Yearly Meeting message, and visit other 
places as way opens, leaving about the 27th, in 
time to arrive at Winona Lake for the opening 
sitting on the 28th, returning to Toronto by the 
2nd of Ninth month. While with the Mining In- 
stitute, I hope to meet with scattered Friends on 
my way, holding meetings at Victoria, where we 
stay three or four days.” 





A WESTERN VISITOR AT WINONA LAKE. 

A few of the Committee on Local Arrangements 
spent Seventh month 2nd and 3rd profitably and 
pleasantly at Winona Lake, Ind.—pleasantly, even 
though the 38rd brought frequent showers. For 
even in the rain, Winona Lake Park is beautiful 
still, and the charm of the picturesque landscape 
gardening only enhanced. 

Since considerable confusion of the terms Win- 
ona and Winona Lake has come to our notice, | 
wish to say, and with emphasis, Winona Lake is 
the place where we are going to attend Friends’ 
General Conference from Eighth month 28th to 
Ninth month 3rd, 1908, where we will renew ac- 
quaintance with our friends, and meet those whom 
it will be a joy to know. Perhaps these new friends 
may be among the many unknown to us, who yet 
live about our very doors; or it may be that we 
shall form friendships lasting, deep and strong, 
with those from widely distant parts of our great 
country. This, now, is to be at Winona Lake, not 
Winona. Winona, which unfortunately for us, since 
confusion of names often occurs, is also in north- 
ern Indiana, but is really no resort at all, and is by 
no means a suitable place to take our Conference. 
On the other hand, Winona Lake, Ind., which is 
situated upon the Pennsylvania R. R., just two 
miles east of Warsaw, in Kosciusko Co., 
110 miles east of Chicago, 120 miles north- 
east of Indianapolis, is adequate in every respect. 
The Pennsylvania depot is just outside the park 
gate, and the “Big Four’ lines through Warsaw 
make direct connection with the park by trolley 
cars bearing the sign, Warsaw and Winona Lake. 
Care should be taken to address all communica- 
tions to Winona Lake, Ind. 

In the late afternoon of the 2nd we watched the 
rowers for awhile. Nearly all of the one hundred 
and nine row boats were out. Some showed a 
preference to be upon the body of the lake; some 
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chose the winding shore line, especially where the 
beds of white and yellow water lilies grow; others 


were on the point of entering or were becoming 


hidden in the recesses of Little Eagle, a small 
lake opening from Winona Lake, on the west; 
while still others were to be seen entering the 
canals, or passing from Cherry Creek into the 
lake. Those preferring to row up the canal 


through the woods, where the shadows lay caress- | 


ingly upon the water, interspersed by softened 
sunlight, are rewarded, as they go farther into the 
woods, by the cooler air, the softer lights, the 


quiet, which is broken only by the song of birds 


and the dipping of the oars; and the bends ahead, 
in canal or creek, which half hide, half reveal 
points beyond. For those who engage in this fav- 
orite pastime, rowing, ample facilities are pro- 
vided. Those who like the water but do not row, 
will find the launches desirable, or the steamboat, 
City of Warsaw. 

The tennis and croquet courts are in good order, 
and the golf links are ready for the players. When 
the opening of the Chautauqua and the various 
Assembly interests bring their crowds of people 
next week, these pleasure grounds will seldom be 
found deserted. Quoits, too, will be in evidence 


among its numerous devotees; and the summer is | 


never too warm there for the boys on the athletic 
field. 

On warm days, how refreshing one finds a good 
cool drink. At every turn one finds clear, cold 
water constantly running. There are six such 


places within a minute’s walk from the auditor- | 
ium. I have never known spring water there to 


disagree with any. 
If you are expecting to attend the Conference, 
keep it still in mind, for we are sure you will not 


regret coming; if not expecting to, seriously con- | 
sider it and come if possible, or at least help make | 


it possible for others to come. 
Markleville, Ind. LAURA A. BORAM. 


FRIENDS’ SUMMER KINDERGARTEN. 
[The writer of this letter is chairman of the New York 
Monthly Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic Work.] 


The free Summer Kindergarten, under the care | 


of the Philanthropic Committee of the New York 
Monthly Meeting, will open Seventh month 6th, 


there being sessions each school morning during 
> oS 


Seventh and Eighth months, in the school gymnas- 
ium, 16th Street and Rutherfurd Place. 

This work is of greatest value to the poor chil- 
dren of this East Side, as it comes at a time when 
the need is most pressing. In the winter there 
are the regular schools, settlements, and the First- 
day or Sunday schools to develop the good in the 
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children, but in summer almost all of these agen- 
cies cease their efforts. 

Even the home training is largely relaxed in 
summer, and the children are left to the degrading 
influences of the street. The Friends’ Summer 
kindergarten takes these little ones, gives them 
a cool place to play, trains them in hand work, 
end more than this, influences their characters 
for good. 

While called a “kindergarten,” the older broth- 
els and sisters, who bring the little tots, form a 
class which is trained in hand work, similar to 
the classes for such children in the industrial or 
trade schools. Our funds do not allow the use of 
tools, or expensive materials, but the training here 
secured is of practical value to the children. If 
we had more money we would extend the scope 
of this industrial training. 

Unfortunately, our accommodations do not per- 
mit of frequent bathing for all the children, but 
the shower bath of the seminary is used in the 
most needed cases. If we had more showers, more 
towels and soap, and especially had volunteers to 
oversee the washroom, say part of one day each 
week, it would be a great boon to these poor chil- 
dren. 

The teachers try to visit the homes, and to do 
ali that is possible to bring cheer, health and high 
ideals into the families. But with an enrollmen‘ 
of about one hundred children, these teachers 
cannot do much work in each case. The co-opera- 
tion of friends in this work of visiting is desired. 

Besides contributions we want interested visit- 
ors. It is hard for the teachers to work these 
hot days and have so little evidence of personal 
interest on our.part. A visitor cheers the teachers 
as well as the children. And when our friends are 
in the country, can they not arrange to send in 
some flowers? Just a big lot of common field 
flowers; it means so much to these children to have 
tlowers really their own. 

Flowers should be sent to the school, 226 East 
16th Street, New York. Subscription of checks, 
stamps or money can be sent to the writer at 50 
Beekman Street. 

WILL WALTER JACKSON. 


THE SOCIALIST QUAKER SOCIETY. 
[From The British Friend.] 

In spite of the number of other gatherings ar- 
ranged for the evening of May 21st [at the time 
of London Yearly Meeting at Birmingham] the 
room allotted to the Socialist Quaker Society was 
full to overflowing, and great interest was shown 
in the consideration of the Problem of Poverty 
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from the Socialist point of view. Dr. E. Vipont 
Brown took the chair, and spoke of the need of 
founding a Society on a basis of co-operation in- 
stead of, as at present, a basis of competition. The 
highest ideal of collective life is shown in the fam- 
ily, where the weakest are given the first consid- 
ration; and this same spirit needs to be developed 
in a wider social sphere. 

J. Theodore Harris then read a paper by M. 
O’Brien Harris, who was not herself able to be 
present, on “Poverty and the Socialist Solution.” 
The difficulties and anxieties of the poor were set 
forth in a convincing light with quotations from 
L. Chiozza Money, Seebohm Rowntree and others, 
and the contrast was drawn between the vast 
numbers who have an income of less than three 
pounds a week, and the few who enjoy huge for- 
tunes. The steps taken by the Government in 
recent times to remove or reduce some of the 
most glaring anomalies was recognized, but it was 
claimed that poverty is an essential part of a 
‘apitalist system, and that only by abolishing the 
latter can the former be removed from our midst. 
A long and interesting discussion followed, which 
was carried on with such vigor that an adjourn- 
ment became necessary to an evening in the fol- 
lowing week. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The New York Outlook has seen the temperance 
tidal wave coming in and now sits on the rocks 
smiling an inviting approval, where aforetime it 
rather scowled in indifference. Still in order not 
to seem too precipitate, it must needs keep up a 
step-motherly criticism of general prohibition, by 
making explanations and comparisons that are 
not always “as deep as a well or as broad as a 
barn door.”” We quote as follows: 

“In the third place, in those states in which whole com- 
munities of considerable importance are traditionally and 
persistently opposed to no license, state prohibition has 
been far from completely effective, and in some places 
has worked actual injury. In the fourth place, in those 
states in which through local option, the constituent cum- 
munities have come with practical unanimity to appreve 
of no license, so that the majority of the whole state is 
virtually the sum of the majorities in the several com- 
munities, state prohibition is on very different footing 
and may be effective.” 

As a matter of fact the conditions either in 
The Outlook’s “thirdly” or “fourthly” do not exist 
any where in any state. There are no whole com- 
munities in a prohibition state opposed to local 
option or prohibition. There may be majorities 
in such communities so opposed. There are no 
communities in any local option state wholly in fa- 
vor of local prohibition. Until absolute unanimity 
of opinion and desire is reached, somewhere, and 
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in all probability in many places, the minority will 
have to submit to the majority, or a tolerated con- 
dition of anarchy will exist. In any event it is ob- 
scuring the issue, and dividing sentiment and con- 
viction, to split hairs over the proposition as to 
whether it is better to force a condition on a mi- 
nority in communities of the state by the majority 
being bunched under a state-wide vote, or a series 
of community votes. 

The daily papers, for days, a week or more past, 
were telling us how dubious it looked for prohibi- 
tion in the state of Maine, and how a wing of the 
Republican party standing for resubmission was 
making it lively for the Republicans in that state. 
It was also intimated that the resubmissionists 
might win. The outcome of the fight was not 
stated with as much particularity as the imagin- 
ary approaches to it. As a matter of fact the re- 
submissionists scarcely got counted in the state 
coi vention, while the platform contained this 
plank: 

“We believe in prohibition, and demand the faithful and 
impartial enforcement of the prohibitory law, and are 
opposed to resubmission or any measure tending to the 
repeal of the law which has done so much to promote the 
moral and material welfare of the people of this state.” 

This is pretty good so far as it goes, but it prob- 
ably does not go far enough to convince the out- 
siders that the state of Maine knows as much 


| about what it wants, and what is fairly satisfac- 


tory and successful touching the treatment of the 
iiquor traffic, as do the brewers and distillers of 
other states, and the fairly good people every- 
where, who insist that unless prohibition pro- 
H. W. W. 


duces perfection, it is not a success. 


ALL-DAY LOCAL OPTION MEETING AT 
ABINGTON. 

The all-day local option meeting at Abington 
Friends’ Meeting House, on the 27th, was attend- 
ed by an interested and enthusiastic audience, 
seven of the quarterly meetings being represented. 
Louis B. Ambler presided and opened the meet- 
ing with reading a portion of the 13th chapter of 
Romans. Joel Borton was the first speaker. He 
said we must first make the temperance question 
an issue. Abraham Lincoln, only a short time 
before his assassination, said that the next 
thing after reconstruction, was the overthrow 
of the liquor traffic, and this is the great 
issue before the people to-day. During the 
13 years since that declaration the traffic has fast- 
ened itself more strongly upon the body politic 
than ever before. Public sentiment needs a great 
deal of education upon this subject to arouse it 
from its lethargy. We must unite our forces; the 
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W. C. T. U., the Prohibition party and the Anti- 
Saloon League working in unison will make a 
three-fold cord that cannot be easily broken. We 
must see to it that the right kind of men are 
nominated and elected to our legislatures, men 
of conviction, who will stand for local option 
every time. 
responsibility. 


We need arousing to our individual 
Isabel G. Shortlidge said, “‘The 
time has come when we must strike at the tap root 
of this business. The state is held in bondage in 
the grasp of the liquor traffic, and often this traffic 
and the political machine is one and the same, and 
until this grasp is broken the state will continue 
to be misrepresented as it isnow. Ever since 1874 
when these interests changed the constitution they 
have dominated the Commonwealth. In the fol- 
lowing year the existing local option law was re- 
pealed, and it is impossible to obtain liquor re- 
form under the present law. We do not have 
democracy in Pennsylvania, but autocracy. Let 
the men of our state stand in a solid phalanx and 
say, ‘This must not be,’ then the filthy pool of 
politics will be cleared. We only want the people 
to settle the question of the saloon.” 

We were kindly welcomed by Abington Friends, 
and during the recess, all who were not otherwise 
provided for, were furnished with lunch by them 
on the beautiful and spacious grounds of the meet- 
ing house. 

Henry W. Wilbur was the first speaker in the 
afternoon, and in a forceful and convincing ad- 
dress said in part, “Local option is only coming 
back to first principles, letting the people grant 
the franchise instead of letting their representa- 
tives do it. We are bound in economical and po- 
litical bondage, and to break it we must see that 
no man gets our vote unless he stands for what 
we want. We must employ argument and logic. 
We must convert the conscience and the judgment 
of men and women. We have not done our duty 
in the past, but we must do our duty now.” Wil- 
liam H. Berry made an earnest appeal for all 
Christians to work together for the elimination 
of the bondage under which we are held by this 
traffic, and we cannot accomplish what we all 
desire unless we get together. 
from the use of liquor are 
growth of the public sale thereof, and it is abso- 


The evils resulting 
necessarily the out- 


lutely impossible to prevent these evils while the 
business continues. Only by securing local op- 
tion, which is nothing more nor less than the rule 
of the majority—the democratic principle upon 
which this government is founded, can this re- 
sult be obtained. 

After a short discussion, the following resolu- 
tion was almost unanimously adopted: 


} 
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“Resolved, That, until success crowns the ef- 
forts of the champions of local option, we as 
I'riends. express the unalterable purpose to us 
all the means in our power, personal and politica’, 
to secure a Local Option Law for the State of 
Pennsylvania.” 


MEMBERSHIP OF DUBLIN YEARLY 
MEETING. 

The statistical returns presented at the recent 
session at Belfast, Ireland, showed a membership 
of 2,471, being a decrease of thirty-three in the 
year. The decrease was spread over all the Quar- 
terly Meetings, being greatest in Leinster and 
least in Ulster. In the discussion on the “State 
of the Society” allusion was made by Arthur Pim 
to the hopeful work that is being done by the 
Young Friends’ Association. Thomas Hodgkin 
[one of a deputation from London Yearly Meet- 
ing] expressed the earnest desire that Friends 
should not be discouraged by the small decline in 
numbers from upholding their testimony to the 
reality of a spiritual life free from the fetters of 
sacerdotalism and ritualism. Their work was not 
finished. Joseph Malecomson suggested that the 
decline was due in part to a low birth-rate 
through the undue putting-off of marriage from a 
desire for luxury. He advocated simpler living. 
Other speakers referred to the necessity for more 
evangelistic effort, and for more adequate re- 
ligious instruction of our members. The opening 
for work afforded by Adult Schools was also al- 
luded to.—British Friend. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

[Read by Alice Longsdorf, at Menallen Friends’ Asso 
ciation, in answer to the question, “What part of the 
membership of the Religious Society of Friends is re- 
sponsible for its usefulness to themselves and others?’’] 

In answering this question, we might ask an- 
other, “Are we our brother’s keepers?” 

No one can live an entirely independent life. 
We depend upon animals for food, and upon men 
for help and companionship. I feel safe in saying 
no one could live through a single day without 
relying upon some one or something for practi- 
cally all of that day’s needs. As surely as the 
ivy clings to the house for its support, so surely 
do we cling to each other for physical and moral 
support. Our bodies are made of tiny cells, each 
living a separate life, yet trusting upon each 
other to form one harmonious whole—the body. 

Just so churches are formed of individuals liv- 
ing a Christian life, yet all meeting together to 
form that closer social and spiritual tie which 
keeps the Church united. When Paul says in his 
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first epistle to the Corinthians, “Wherefore, if 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no | 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend,” does he not show the depend- 
ence of one person upon another? We all know 
that each mind has an influence upon other minds. 
‘his it seems to me is the very thing which holds 
our silent meeting together. 

Every one who molds his life in accordance 
with the requirements of his Master is making 
the path to a Christian life easier for his brother. 
Then every one who does a thoughtless evil act 
is making the way harder and more stony. So 
surely does one life influence another. 

George Fox considered fellowship with God the 
essential part of worship. We are necessarily de- 
ycndent upon one another if this be true. The 
earliest idea of the Church was that the Church 
was the body of Christ and the attenders were 
the members thereof, bearing the same relation 
to each other as the branches to the vine. “To 
insure a perfect Friendly worship means the 
Luilding of a new kingdom in the hearts of men 
through the avenues of fellowship of God and 
man, of union with man as a means to secure 
union with God.” 

Worship means obedience to the Divine requir- 
ings. The requirings of each one of us may be 
different, yet the thing for each one of us to do 
is to obey without question. Our worship is not 
in simply making exclamations of praise or not 
in entering into any set form by which we may 
seem to recognize the over-ruling care of God, but 
by the government of the life so that we may 
obey the highest law we understand God has given 
us. 


sary to receive that law and to observe it. 


Our duty to each one during our meeting is to 
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To perform such worship it is necessary for | 
us to have that concentration of thought neces- | 





have our minds concentrated and to keep in a | 
receptive mood ready to receive the out-pouring | 


of the Spirit. Our duty to each other and to our 


meeting at other times is to live a truly good | 


life in accordance with the best light given us. 
Since each one is a unit of himself, though as 


nothing alone, we are all responsible to each other | 


for our usefulness to ourselves and others. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
MENALLEN, PA.—A Friends’ 





ing, Adams Co., Pa. They have prepared a 
program for the season. 
was held on the afternoon of Sixth month 28th, 


at the home of Hiram Griest. The meeting was 


Association has | 
been organized by the Friends of Menallen Meet- 





The second meeting | 
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of his home, breaking the bone of his lower jaw 
and injuring his throat and head. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association 
was held at the Seaman homestead, Sixth month 
21st, 1908. The opening reading was given by the 
president, Blanche E. Brown, Matt. 5th chapter, 
3-13; a reading from Journal, of George Fox, by 
Mary B. Cocks; selection entitled ‘‘ Ancient Bat- 
tledore for Quakers,’’ was read by Wm. B. Cocks; 
these were followed by a report of temperance 
progress, which was discussed by the members. 
Sentiments were given by nearly all present. The 
meeting was a real live and spiritual one, and was 
of much value to those present. 

GILBERT T. COCKS, Sec’y. 

HORSHAM, PA.—The last meeting for the sum- 
mer of the Friends’ Association was held on the 
afternoon of the 28th of Sixth month. The pro- 
gram was filled in a very creditable manner by 
the Horsham students of George School. William 
Paxson opened the meeting by reading the 14th 
chapter of John. Marguerite Hallowell then read 
selections from the life of Elizabeth Fry. Walter 
Paxson read from the Book of Discipline, relative 
to “‘war’’.and “oaths.” Martha Wood then recited 
“The Farmer’s Noble Son,” and Florence Wil- 
liams “Over the Hills to the Poor-house.” Jennie 
Twining read Whittier’s beautiful poem, “The 
Eternal Goodness.” Eleanor Hallowell next spoke 
on current events; among other topics she spoke 
of the simplicity and quietness of ex-President 
Cleveland’s funeral. Hubert Walton gave us a 
short paper on “The Childhood of Christ.” Un- 
der the head of “business” it was decided to place 
the minute book which had been used since 1897 
and was now full; in the Library at Hatboro. The 
next meeting will be held Ninth month 27th, and 
new officers were appointed to assume their du- 
ties at that time. After a generous response to 
the call for sentiments, and a few moments silence, 
the meeting adjourned. C. F. SMITH, Sec’y. 

MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Herbert and Eliza Dea- 
con, near Columbus, N. J., Sixth month 20th, 
1908. It was a meeting both large and interest- 
ing. About forty members were present, and quite 
a number of visitors. Thomas S. Gibbs read a 
sketch of the work of Judge Ben Lindsey, pub- 
lished in McClure’s Magazine. Mabel Harvey 
took the place of Susan Moore with a humorous 


reading. Laura Black read “The Deserted 


delayed because of an accident to Hiram Griest | House,” by Tennyson, and Dorothy Deacon gave 


the week before, he having had a fall in the yard 





a little monologue. Charlotte Rogers read Cur- 
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rent Topics. Laura Bowne then gave us an orig- 
inal paper on ‘Nebraska Memories,’ which we 
enjoyed extremely. She read also a short poem 
on “Nebraska Mud,” which, having experienced, 
she was well qualified to describe. Arthur New- 
bold and Charlotte Deacon gave us a dialogue. 
Our trustees had prepared a guessing game, in 
which many of us took part and which all en- 
joyed. .A very pleasant social time followed, dur- 
ing which refreshments were served. The next 


meeting will be held at the home of William and 
Sarah Biddle on the 18th of Seventh month. 
EDITH SYKES GIBBs, Sec’y. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion held their regular meeting at the meeting 
house, First-day afternoon, Sixth month 28th. The 
president opened the meeting by reading “Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs.” Twenty members 
answered roll call. Grace Clevenger favored us 
with an interesting article; she described four 
prominent men of to-day’s history; these promi- 
nent men were to be guessed by members of the 
Association. The originality of the paper on 
“Discipline” by Laura A. Robinson, was much ap- 
preciated by the Association. She said in part: 
“It has been said that the Society of Friends has 
no creed, but we think upon reading our Book of 
Discipline, we not only find a religious belief, but 
also testimonies therein expressed, that if lived up 
to, are calculated to make us followers of that 
Christ, which insures a belief in him and his divine 
mission. We know of no other religious society 
as a body, that so tries to impress the youth with 
the sacredness of speaking the truth as the only 
foundation of character, and discouraging decep- 
tion in the smallest details.”” Howell M. Bond had 
an interesting collection of Current Topics. ““What 
are the Essentials of a Useful Life?” written and 
read by Sarah B. Hardesty, was full of good 
thought. Mary S. Lupton read a selection en- 
titled, “Golden Bells and Pomegranate,” a story 
told by a working woman, the article teaching us 
a beautiful lesson of returning good for evil. 
After the report of the nominating committee, the 
meeting adjourned. 

CASSANDRA PIDGEON, Sec. Pro tem. 

TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA.—A meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Gil- 
bert and Bertha Rowntree, Forest Road, Hobart, 
on the 24th of Fifth month. R. A. Salter read 
Philippians 2nd, and after a brief period of wor- 
ship, G. Rowntree read Whittier’s “At Last.” Two 
hymns were then sung, and the children retired 
for their lesson from Scattered Seeds. A letter 


| and sound judgment was her daily crown. 
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which the Secretary had received from the Secre- 
tary of the General Conference of Friends’ Asso- 
ciations was read and discussed, and it was decided 
to join the General Conference, although distance 
would prevent active participation. The seniors 
took up the lesson on ‘“‘Quietism’”’ in Friends’ 
Graded course, which was discussed with interest. 
LIONEL BENJAMIN, Sec’y. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

“The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer,” by Prof. 
George H. Palmer, is a record of a life lived nobly 
and therefore happily. As president of Wellesley 
College, dean of the woman’s department of the 
University of Chicago, and adviser and friend to 
hosts of seekers for broader opportunities, she is 
widely and affectionately remembered. This 
book, from the sympathetic pen of her husband, 
the well-loved Harvard professor of philosophy, 
is written with great charm, and it will extend 
our appreciation of a typical American woman 
who “went forth throughout her too few years 
scattering happiness up and down neglected ways. 

. . Strength continually went forth from 
her. She put on righteousness and it clothed her, 
Each 
eye that saw her blessed her; each ear that heard 
her was made glad.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Nebraska Friend for Sixth month has just 
been received. It is now owned and conducted 
by ithe recently organized] Nebraska Yearly Meet- 
ing. Frank W. Dell, who is pastor in the meet- 
ing at Central City, has been chosen editor, and 
Wilfred D. Gibson business manager. Its finan- 
cial statement for 1907 and 1908 appears, and 
while the sums are not large, the balance is on the 
right side. The Nebraska Friend is sure to have 
a mission among the members of the Yearly Meet- 
ing since they are so widely scattered throughout 
three states and one territory.—A merican Friend. 


Several of Coleridge’s descendants have the 
poetic faculty. “Poems,” by Mary E. Coleridge 
(London: Elkin Mathews), now in its third 
edition, shows considerable of the dreamy charm 
and vivid imagination to be expected from one 
of Samuel T. Coleridge’s line. The woman’s ten- 
derness and sympathy are abundantly in evidence, 
and hers is a melody at once delicate and strong, 
‘“‘a music self-born of her contact with the wis- 
dom and passion of the world.” Could Words- 
worth have seen these poems, we may imagine 
his applying to the author those lines from his 
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Tintern Abbey ode, as to her mind being a man- 
sion for all lovely forms, her memory a dwelling- 
place for all"sweet sounds and harmonies. 

This tender little elegy may illustrate Mary 
Coleridge’s poetic power: 


Plant not the lily here! 

No lily lies below. 
The crimson rose to her was dear, 
And the summer of the year, 

Not the snow. 


Sing no lament! 
She loved a merry song. 

For her the birds were sent; 
To her the humming of the golden bees, 
And the murmur of trees 

Shall belong. 


ON THE WAY HOME. 


The tallest woman in the churchly crowd? 
Yes, yes, I know; we spoke in passing through. 
Nay, now, take care! you might not call her proud 
To see her latch some little wastrel’s shoe. 


You read ambition in her handsome eyes— 
A will to win at any cost of soul? 

Perhaps, for she has won that holy prize— 
The grace to cheer another to the goal. 


That’s seldom easy; have you found it so? 
Candid she is as not all women seem, 

And quick to shield another from a blow. 
Too good for you—without a mote or beam? 


She was self-sounding once, be it confessed,— 

The one false note that marred her life’s great song. 
A girl who loved and worshipped with the rest 

Sang as she sang: the woman heard the wrong. 


I think, indeed, that’s how all matters mend: 
“For their sakes—theirs—myself I sanctify.” 

If you are followed, you must follow, friend. 
She saved the girl, and saved herself thereby. 


Dexter, Me. FANNIE B. DAMON. 








BIRTHS. 


ATKINSON.—In Trenton, N. J., Seventh month, 2nd, 
1908, to Dr. Alvan W. and Sara Cleaver Atkinson, a son, 
who has been named James Quimby Atkinson, Jr. 


DEATHS. 


HELLER.—In Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on Sixth month 20th, 
1908, Dr. James Herbert Heller, aged 34 years, husband 
of Addie S. Wilson Heller, only son of George and Ellen 
J. Heller and son-in-law of Edwin and Louisa R. Hough 
Wilson. 


LUKENS.—At Maple Glen, Pa., on Fifth-day Sixth 
month 25th, 1908, David L. Lukens, aged 92 years. In- 
terment at Upper Dublin Friends’ Meeting. 


SMEDLEY.—On Sixth month 19th, 1908, at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. James F. Lynd, corner of Over- 


{ 
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brook and Lancaster Avenues, Philadelphia, Sarah A., 
widow of Nathan Smedley, in her 90th year; a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WILKINSON.—At Lahaska, Pa., on Seventh month 
1st, 1908, Mary B. Wilkinson, wife of John W. Wilkinson, 
aged 48 years. Interment at Buckingham Friends’ bury- 
ing ground. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
A visit to Friends in Fishertown, Bedford Co., Pa., 
forms a very pleasant summer outing. The First-day 
school is in a thriving condition. So many little children 
with their earnest, happy faces inspire one with their 
willingness to aid in the work. 

They are using the International Lesson Leaves and 
find them fairly well adapted to their needs, as they have 
a number of regular attenders who are not in member- 
ship with us. 

The general sociability and hospitality evinced makes 
one feel as though they were all one family with the best 
interest of each at heart. 

B. Ko ¢. 


Joseph K. and Margaret J. Walton, of Taylorsville, Pa. 
announce the engagement of their daughter, Jessie Re- 
becca, to Charles Allen Row, son of George W. and Anna 
M. Row, of Langhorne, Pa. 





Frank M. Bartram, of Philadelphia, on a flying trip to 
the Pacific Coast, visited Orange Grove Monthly Meet 
ing, Pasadena, on Sixth month 14th. He reports it full 
of life and interest, with an attendance of about forty. 
How many of our Eastern Monthly Meetings had as many 
present the last time they met? 


Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at London 
Grove, on the 2list, beginning at 10 o’clock At the 
close of the business session, lunch will be served. After 
this and the social mingling, which is so helpful, a Local 
Option Meeting has been arranged, which 
dressed by Isabel G. Shortlidge, of 
Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore. All are cordially in- 
vited to come and share in the good things of the day. 
Friends coming from a distance will be provided with 
conveyance to the meeting-house from railroad and trol- 
ley stations and return in the late afternoon. The train 
from Philadelphia reaching Avondale at 8.53 a. m., and 
the trolley from Wilmington reaching there at about the 
same hour, will be met at Avondale. The trolley leaving 
West Chester at 8 a. m., will be met at Willowdale. All 
who have a prospect of coming are requested to notify 
Robert L. Pyle, London Grove, Pa., stating the route by 
which they expect to come. 


will be ad- 
Concordville, and 


On his return from Saratoga Springs, after the large 
gathering of temperance workers there, from all nation- 


| alities, Henry W. Wilbur stopped at Quaker Street over 


First-day, the 21st of Sixth month. A temperance meet- 
ing was arranged for him at the hall of the Good Tem 
plars, on 


Seventh-day evening, and two meetings for 


| worship were held on First-day, which were very largely 


| attended. 


The Friends and others greatly appreciate the 
visit of our valued Friend and active worker in the cause 
of righteousness. Mary J. Hoac. 
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We note the following items from The Messenger of 
Friends’ Association (Toronto) : 

Eliza Cooper, of Bloomfield, Ont., was present at 
Friends’ Sunday meeting, May 24th, and spoke very ac- 
ceptably on the topic, “Resist Not Evil.” 


At the June meeting of Toronto Ceniral Preparative, | 


it was united in that each month one of the queries should 
be read and then taken for individual meditation and 
definite practice during the month. It was felt that this 
practice would make the principles involved in the queries 
become a more ever-present factor in the daily life of 
Friends. 


Since our last issue, Canada Half-Yearly Meeting of 
Friends held its meeting at Uxbridge, on May 30th, and 


June ist. Isaac Wilson of Bloomfield preached at both | 


the morning and evening services. 

In the afternoon, Wm. G. Brown and Ernest Firth ex- 
plained the Adult School Movement, and urged Friends 
and members of other denominations to join hands in the 
extension of this valuable work. Considerable literature 
was distributed. R. P. Harman acted as chairman. 


Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., will be at Friends’ 
Meeting House, in Trenton, N. J., on Seventh-day the 
llth, at 7.45 p. m., and will speak on Local Option. He 
will also be in attendance at Morning Meeting, at 10.30 
at the same place on First-day, the 12th. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Mason, of Wabash, Ind., but for- 
merly of Pendleton, Ind., will sail for their old home 
and birthplace in England, July 8th, on the Lucania, which 
place they left sixteen years ago for America to make 
their fortune. They expect to visit many places of in- 
terest, including the Friends’ Summer School at Kendal, 
Cumberland County, which county is Mr. Mason’s birth- 
place. They expect to return September Ist. 

M. E. L. 

Wm. J. McWatters, of Philadelphia, expects to attend 
Buckingham, Pa., Meeting and First-day school on the 
19th, and Solebury, Pa., Meeting and First-day School 
on the 26th of this month. 


THE COUNTRY WEEK FUND. 

The Philadelphia Country Week Association gives pleas- 
ure to hundreds of children every summer who would not 
otherwise get a glimpse of green fields. Friends’ Book 
Association, 15th and Race Streets, will gladly receive 
contributions for this Association. The first money re- 
ceived by them this season is $3.00 from Elizabeth Y. 
Cooper, of Philadelphia. 


THE AMAWALK CONFERENCE. 

A conference of Friends of both branches will be held 
in the meeting house at Amawalk, N. Y., on Seventh-day, 
the 11th. 

At 10.30 a. m., there will be addresses by Dr. Wil- 
liam I. Hull, Professor of History in Swarthmore Col- 
lege, on “The Quaker Solution of Social Problems”; and 
by Robert E. Pretlow, Pastor of the Friends’ meeting 
(Washington Street) in Brooklyn, on “Christian Citizen- 
ship.” 

In the afternoon, at 2.30, Professor George A. Barton, 
of Bryn Mawr College, will speak on “The Christian 





Message of Today”; and George A. Walton, of the Georve 
School, on “The Inner Light in the Gospel of John.” 

A general invitation is given to the Conference and 
to the services of the Friends’ Church, Yorktown Heights, 
on First-day, the 12th, at 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

Carriages will meet trains at Amawalk leaving 155th 
St. and 8th Ave., New York, at 8.10 a. m.; also trai 
leaving Brewster at 8.38 a. m. Trains returning lea, 
for the South at 5.26 p. m.; and for the North at 6.02 
p.m. The Sunday train leaves New York at 9.15 a. m 








IN UPPER SPRINGFIELD MEETING HOUSE. 
{Read at Burlington, N. J., First-day School Unio: 
Sixth month 13th.] 
With pleasure we have come to-day, 
To hold within these walls 
The union of our First-day schools, 
As quarterly it falls. 
This ancient, time-worn building, 
In the happy days of yore, 
Such gatherings many times has seen, 
But sees them now no more. 


And where are they, those faithful ones, 
Who gathered here of yore, 

Who filled these seats on meeting days, 
To pass a silent hour? 

Upon the hillside near us, 
In silence long and deep, 

They’re resting from their labors, 
“He giveth His beloved sleep!” 


There are but few remaining; 
And to these faithful few, 
And to the many neighboring friends, 
Our heartiest thanks are due,— 
For their kindness and their courtesy 
Extended here to-day. 
Their generous hospitality, 
Which we can ne’er repay. 


It is a welcome sight indeed, 
To see these open doors; 

To see the sunlight streaming in 
Where darkness reigned before. 

To have the old house welcome us 
With open, outstretched arms, 

And smell the perfumed air that comes 
From woodland and from farms. 


Besides the business of the day, 
There is the social part,— 
This is the greatest feature 
That draws us heart to heart. 
We all need this diversion, 
This interchange of thought, 
The friendly hand-clasp, cheery smile, 
Which never go for naught. 


And may we prize our blessings 
While living here below, 
And do our best, as duty points, 
Directs, the path to go. 
Let’s show our friends we love them, 
Ere cruel death doth part, 
And make life worth the living, 
As heart shall speak to heart. 
M. E. GIBBs. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


7TH MONTH 11TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Week-End Conference at Ama- 
walk, N. Y. 


—New York Monthly Meeting, at 
2.30 P. M., at 15th St. and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York City. 


7TH MONTH 12TH (iST-DAY). 

—Friends’ Association of Byberry, 
Philadelphia, in the Meeting House, at 
2.30. Franklin Spencer Edmonds, of 
Philadelphia, chairman of the recent 
Pennsylvania Peace Congress, will be 
the speaker on the subject of Peace. 


—Reading Meeting at 11 a. m., at- 
tended by Visiting Committee of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting. 


—At Avondale, Pa., in the hall, a 
circular meeting, under care of West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting. 


—Meeting of Friends at home of E. B. 
and G. A. Capron, 42 Fisher Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y., at 11 A. M. 


7TH MONTH 16TH (FIFTH-DAY). 

—Mt. Holly, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at home of Barclay Moore, 
on Branch St., instead of at the home of 
Dr. and Mary Parry as previously an- 
nounced. 


7TH MONTH 18TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Mansfield, N. J., Friends’ Associ- 
ation at home of William and Sarah 
Biddle. 


7TH MONTH 19TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Conference at Unionville, Chester 
Co., Pa., under care of Philanthropic 
Committee of Western Quarter, at 
2.30. The meeting will be in the interest 
of Local Option and will be addressed 
by a speaker to be furnished by the 
Anti-Saloon League, 

—At Radnor. Pa., appointed meeting 
under care of Phila. Quarterly Meeting 
Visiting Committee, at 3 p. m. Train 
from Broad St. Station at 1.45 p. m. 
met at Rosemont. 


7TH MONTH 21ST (3RD-DAY),. 

—Western Quarterly Meeting at Lon- 
don Grove. At 2.30 same day, a Local 
Option meeting will be held to be 
addressed by Isabel G. Shortlidge and 
Henry W. Wilbur. (See Notes and 
Announcements. ) 


8TH MONTH 28TH (6TH-DAY). 
—Friends’ General Conference, at 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


Men of God have always, from 
time to time, walked among men and 
made their commission felt in the 
heart and soul of the commonest 
hearer. 


—Emerson. 
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Have You a 
Summer Stove ? 





heating the room. 


The stifling air of a 
close kitchen is changed 
to comfortable coolness 
by installing a New Per- 
fection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove to do the 
family cooking. 

No kitchen furnishing 
is so convenient as this 
stove. Gives a working 
heat at once, and main- 
tains it until turned out 
—that too, without over- 
If you examine the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame 0il Cook-Stove 


you will see why this is so. The heat from the 
chimney of the “‘New Perfection"’ is concentrated 
under the kettle and not dissipated through the room 


by radiation. 


electricity. 


living-room. 





™ R& ayo Lam 
housefurnishing and gives 


aclear, powerful light more agreeable than gas or 
Safe everywhere and always. Made 
of brass finely nickel plated—just the thing for the 
If not with your dealer, write our 
nearest agency. 


Thus it does the work of the coal 
range without its discomfort. Ask your dealerabout 
this stove—if not with him, write our nearest agency. 


is a very 
handsome 
piece of 


Atlantic Refining Company 


(Incorporated) 





Jesus never said, “Seek tempta- 
tion.” He said rather, “Avoid temp- 
tation.” But when temptation stands 
upon the path of duty, when you 
have to fight dishonor to get honor, 
infidelity to get loyalty, selfishness to 
be loving, and impurity to be pure, 
never dodge. 

— Emerson Fosdick. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
pennies Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTw TELErPHOoNes 
Day orn NicHT 


PHILADELPHIA 





For we are made for co-operation, 
like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like 
rows of upper and under teeth. To 
act against one another, then, is con- 
trary to nature; and it is acting 
against one another to be vexed and 
turn away. 

—Marcus Aurelius. 


The law limiting the work of wom- 
en and children in factories to 54 
hours a week, says the Woman’s 
Journal, was amended by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to read 56 hours, 
and was then passed, with a proviso 
that it should not go into effect until 
Jan. 1, 1910. 

If the women of Massachusetts 
could vote it is probable that humani- 
tarian legislation would progress 


more rapidly. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE FOSTER WHITE 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


JoserH T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BunNTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 


where this Company is named as Executor. 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


AT THE SEASHORE 
The Pennhurst —fisn"baa‘i!” 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOT 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., 

Open for the year. 

forts. 


OcEAN City, N. J. 
Hot water heat. Home com- 
Pleasantly located near the beach. 

K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


- HOTEL WARWICK | 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 


The MARLBOROUGH 


One block from ocean ; 
water baths; within short distance of the Auditor- 
jum ; electric lights and bells in rooms; 
and comfortable; kept by Friends. 
for June and September. 
Samuel B. Lippincott. 


“The Driftwood, 


Pleasantly located. 


SARAH J. 


17 Sea View Avenue 


Special rates 


1) Wesley Ave. and Sixth St. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Home comforts. 


PAXSON & SISTERS 


“ELBONAR.” Homelike, 
and al! beach attractions. 
ELIZABETH P 

510 7th St., 


near boardwalk, pier 


BONNER 
Ocean City, N. J. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 


Evclusive American WALL PAPERS. 
Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc 


To-morrow is no time at all— 
it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. | 


near hot and cold sea- | 
home-like | 


For particularsaddress: | 


| vote on the liquor question, and also 


| licensed liquor 


| man, and enjoy “the sweet security of | 
| streets.”—Drift-Wood. 


Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 

Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 


tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
Entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


THE HEIRS OF ESTATES 


appreciate the independent attitude possible of preservation by a trust company. 
We are chartered to act as executor, administrator, guardian etc. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Wm. H. Gibbons Wm. P. Sharpless L. 
Vice-President Trust Officer 





J. Everton Ramsey 
President 


K. Stubbs 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AN IDEAL PLANK. 

The National Advocate offers the 
following as a piece of good timber | 
to be used in 
platform: 

“Loyalty to ‘Government of the | 
People, by the People, for the People’ 
requires that the People of every | 
State shall have the opportunity to 


In this month’s McClure’s Samuel 
Hopkins Adams treats of the appall- 
ing loss of life due to the lack of 
building a political | sane methods for the protection of 
the health of the American public. 
Judge McKenzie Cleland, in a state- 
ment of his judicial experience in 
Chicago, shows the success of a new 
plan for dealing with city criminals, 
which he inaugurated in that city. 
Will C. Barnes gives a character 
sketch of Gifford Pinchot, and his 
fight to preserve one of our chief 
national assets. 


that Congress shall in some way 
withdraw the federal shield of inter- | 
state commerce from ‘original pack- 

ages’ of intoxicants shipped to un- 

dealers from outside 

the state, and shall prohibit the is- | 
suing to such unlicensed dealers of | 
the federal tax receipts, commonly | 
regarded by the people, and by some 
juries also, as a federal license.” 


The news that Norway had grant- 
ed women Parliamentary suffrage is 
| now followed by the announcement 
| that the Norwegian Parliament has 
| voted to give the women employed in 
the postal service the same pay as 
the men. Norwegian women are 
rejoicing over this as a great victory. 

—Woman’s Journal. 


I have an affection for a great city. 
I feel safe in the neighborhood of 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street 
Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the — 


Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, 
Assets of the Company, . ° 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


$ 5,037.440.73 
7.505,533 56 
75.429 478.34 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives “— on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R..Shipley, Robert M. Janney. 
T. Wistar Brown, Marriott C. Morris, 
Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Asa S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
John Thompson Emlen, 


President 
T. Wistar Brown, Vice-President 
Joseph Ashbrook,..... Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. Roberts Foulke, Trust Officer 
NE Ic cceipetannastentco ce erettnenemeninie Actuary 
J. Barton Townsend, ...... -Assistant Trust Officer 
Samuel H. Troth, Treasurer 
C. Walter Borton, .. . Secretary 


J. Thomas Moore, ”.. Superintendent of of Agencies 
Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 





